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etc., as they arrive. Many of the European purchases have 
already reached Savannah. It is Mr. Brandt's idea to 
furnish instruction in the new Academy, not alone to artists, 
but to those who practise the decorative and mechanical 
arts; and to make a collection of objects relating to the arts 
of various portions of the world, which may convey practical 
ideas to architects, engravers, designers, carvers, decorators, 
' workers in textile fabrics, and,others. 

At first there will be the museum of casts and the gallery 
of pictures, which will encourage a greater taste for art in 
the community. It will be the aim to make these collections 
so interesting that they will attract visitors not only from 
the South but from other portions of the country. Savannah 
is a most charming city; its climate in winter is mild and 
pleasant, and in time it may come to be a popular winter 
resort, as its attractions are better known by the people of 
the North. The Telfair Academy under the efficient direc- 
tion of Mr. Brandt, may do much for the city and much for 
the development of the Fine Arts in the South. 

The schools will open as soon as practicable. There will 
be classes in drawing from the Antique, and, in time, from 
Life. There will be classes in painting and modeling from 
the first, and instruction will also be given in matters relat- 
ing to decorative art. Mr. Brandt has arranged to spend 
several months each winter in personally superintending 
the schools, and after they are fairly established there will 
be a number of qualified instructors for the various depart- 
ments. 



SCULPTURE. 



HAIL all to sculpture, art of graven grace ! — 
Most noble art, that calls the hidden face 
From inert matter, giving stone impress 
Of soulful attributes of loveliness ! 



Most precious art ! — to thy fair truth we owe 
Our knowledge of past ages, — what we know 
Of peoples far, their gods and worship then ; 
Their rulers, warriors, poets, noble men. 

To thee we owe our knowledge of the days 
Of sweet mythology, whose mystic maze 
Of half-veiled symbolism taught before 
Our Christian age, the God whom we adore. 

Thy forms both history and art unite, 

And poesy and letters shed their light 

First in thy footsteps, which the way prepared ■ 

For all the other arts thou since hast reared. 

THE BIRTH OF SCULPTURE. 

Coincident with Nature, Sculpture's birth ; — 

Long ages ere the time of youthful earth, 

When elements first joined hand in hand, 

'Twas Sculpture gave them form, at God's command. 

Vast emptiness ! — an unconfin£d. space 
Where human reason fails ; — alone the place 



Where God existed in His strength sublime, 
Eternal, ere the birth of fleeting Time. 

And God, the first great Sculptor, from His hand 
Evolved the heavens, the skies, the seas, the land : 
Peopled the world according to His plan, 
And in His image formed a mortal, man. 

Thus, God Himself, in His most grand design, 
Copied from Nature (His own form divine); 
Then, giving souls, immortal fruits to bear, 
Set man on earth to find instruction here. 

Man He gave powers — limited indeed, 
But yet sufficient to fulfill his need ; 
Gave He him genius, e'en to beautify 
The world with works of thought and purity. 

THE STORY OF PYGMALION. 

The Ancients had a tale of beauteous rhyme 
Brought down to us from Ovid, of a time 
When Nature oft transformed her shape and dress 
As 'twas decreed by gods and goddesses. 

There was a famous sculptor in those days, 
Pygmalion his name, — the story says — 
Who, hating women for their vices, strove 
Against all thoughts of marriage or of love. 

In sculpture only could his pure mind 

In equal purity expression find ; 

And from his standpoint of the good and true, 

He carved a maid, most beauteous to view. 

Ivory her bosom, golden was her hair, 
Her eyes cerulean blue,* her form most fair ; 
So perfectly his art disguised all art, 
The sculptor to his statue gave his heart. 

And loving blindly— as most mortals do — 

Left reason out of mind ; — he only knew 

His idol was his all, — and oft embraced 

The graceful form, and pressed the slender waist. 

His passion grew ; his soul within him burned ; 
He kissed her lips ; — the kisses unreturned 
From icy ivory, mocked his earnest love, 
And the fair statue did not deign to move. 

Pygmalion's love grows stronger even, then ; — 
'Tis madness, and he knows it, yet, again, 
He loves, and from his mind puts out the thought 
That he, from ivory, this fair maid has wrought. 

And, seeking with rich gifts to win her o'er, 
He brings her jewels, shells from every shore, 
Bright singing birds ; and flowers odorous, rare, 
He twines in garlands through her shining hair ; 



* In early times it was not unusual to color statues to represent the 
appearances of life. Frequently too, they were decorated lavishly 
with gold and precious stones. 
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Decks her with diamonds, sparkling stores of light ; 
Dresses with satin, and, when comes the night, 
Builds her a couch, on which most regal bed 
Sidonian purple coverings are spread. 

But all in vain ; the maiden doth not move. 
Pygmalion, then, consumed by burning love, 
Hastes to the Feast of Venus, solemn day, 
When all her followers due devotion pay. 

Most pious offerings on her altars burn ; 
Pygmalion sacrifices, then doth turn 
To pray the goddess that, with healing art, 
She'll soothe the sorrow in his aching heart. 

In modesty, he fain would ask the boon 
That he might meet some mortal maiden soon 
Who should some likeness to his maid possess 
(It were impossible her loveliness). 

The favoring goddess, fathoming his prayer, 
Gives sign of granting his devout desire. 
Pygmalion, joyful, to his statue hies, 
Again upon her turning loving eyes. 

Ye gods ! — her bosom heaves, — her temples burn ! 
Zeus ! — she lives, his kisses to return ! 
She loves, she listens and she finds her voice, 
And Venus smiles upon their mutual choice. 

Their love was constant and their years were crowned 
With all the blessings which in love abound. 
A son their union blessed ; fair Paphos came, 
And built the city which doth bear his name. 



A wondrous fable, and methinks there's more 
Than first discovers in its scanning o'er ; 
Like other mythic tales of simpler span, 
This likewise carries in its form a plan. 

To him who studies this divinest art, 
To him who gives it mind, who gives it heart, 
Who is its priest, who follows its decrees, 
And in its ministry fair Nature sees, 

If faith and love with truth be added strong, 
And purity and beauty go along, 
An endless life shall crown his work, and fame 
With immortality shall wreathe his name. 

Charles M. Kurtz. 



ART UNION AGENCIES. 

THE following gentlemen have been appointed Honor- 
ary Secretaries of the Art Union in their respective 
cities. They will receive subscriptions to the American 
Art Union, and will deliver the etchings and journals to 
subscribers. Specimen copies may be seen at their places 

of business : 

Henky D. Williams, 508 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
James S. Earle & Sons, 816 Chestnut St.', Philadelphia, Pa. 



Leonard B. Ellis, 76 William St., New Bedford, Mass. 

Evarts Cutler, New Haven, Conn. 

S. M. Vose, Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 

James D. Gill, Springfield, Mass. 

J. F. Ryder, 239 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

William Morris, 19 & 21 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 

D. D. Benson, Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

S. Bo YD & Co., 100 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

J. V. Escott & Sons, 521 Fourth Avenue., Louisville, Ky. 

T. J. Stubbs, Portland, Me. 

Bement & Davenport, Elmira, N. Y. 

D. M. Dewey, Rochester, N. Y. 

W. H. Baumgras, 17 Vanderbilt Square, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Henry B. Pettes, Sixth and Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

V. G. Fischer, 529 Fifteenth St , Washington, D. C, 

William Scott & Son, 363 Notre Dame St. , Montreal, Canada. 

Myers & Hedian, 46 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. C. D. Adsit, 268 Knapp St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. S. Hartman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

C. F. Munroe, 36 W. Main St. , Meriden, Conn. 

A. D. VORCE& Co., 276 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 

E. H. Barton, 17 Emery Arcade, Cincinnati, O. 
John R. Runyon, Morristown, N. J. 

Arm and Hawkins, 196^ Canal St. , New Orleans, La. 
Charles G Campbell & Son, Newark, N. J. 
Horatio S. Stevenson, 175 Federal St., Allegheny, Pa. 
Annesley & Vint, 57 N. Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 
Wm. C. Stevens, 24 E. Adams St , Chicagq, 111. 
Wm. Hart & Company, 34 King St., West Toronto, Canada. 
Stevens & Robertson, 71 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Geo. R Angell, 158 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Wales & Co., 425 Nicolet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Charles Tapking, 823 Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mulford Estil, 7 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

The American News Company acts as the general 
agency for the sale of The Art Union to the trade. Copies 
may be obtained through any newsdealer. 



OUT OF TOWN EXHIBITIONS. 

One of the objects of the formation of the American Art Union was 
that the society should be the medium between the several exhibition as- 
sociations of the country and the artists, to conduct negotiations that 
might be mutually advantageous — to furnish such associations meritorious 
collections of pictures without giving them the trouble of dealing with in- 
dividual artists, and on the other hand, to obtain for the artists guaran- 
tees of sales to an amount proportionate to the number and value of the 
pictures exhibited. In this respect, the late Southern Exposition, at 
Louisville, Ky., was pre-eminently successful, and that city can now point 
to the possession of a collection of fifteen pictures as a nucleus of a public 
art gallery. This result was brought about through the mediumship of 
the American Art Union, as detailed in The Art Union for January. 

Correspondence is requested from friends of art who may wish to hold 
exhibitions in their several cities during the coming year. 

Negotiations are now pending with the San Francisco Art Association 
for the loan of a collection of Art Union pictures, on a basis of the same 
nature as that made with the Louisville Exposition Art Committee — which 
resulted so advantageously to the citizens of Louisville, the artists, and 
the Art Union. 

E. Wood Perry, Jr., Secretary, 

42 East 14th Street, New York City. 



The Art Union for May wijl contain an interesting conversation 
with William Hart on Influence and Individuality; an article on the 
Schools of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, a scientific dis- 
cussion of the proper manner in which to look at a picture, etc. 



